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. ... A monthly report by the National Planning Association on 
forward-looking policy planning and research —announced, un- 
derway, and completed —of importance to the nation’s future 


Steps Toward Integration 


A European Agency for Nuclear Energy 
by Philip Mullenbach 


Mr. Mullenbach is Director of Research for the NPA Project on the Economic Aspects 
of the Productive Uses of Nuclear Energy. 
SINCE MIDYEAR, increasing attention has been devoted by leading 

Western European statesmen to the idea of joint action for ad- 
vancing the productive use of nuclear energy. The interest is wide- 
spread and varied, but consensus as to feasibility is lacking. 

Two groups of countries, one composing the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Cooperation and the other the European Community 
for Coal and Steel, are separately studying complementary degrees of 
cooperative or supranational arrangements. Each group is approaching 
the problem largely in the light of its special experience with common 
undertakings and, hence, with such strength or weakness as this may 
reflect. The first results of these studies may be forthcoming soon, 


away. 


Political Necessity 


There are grounds, nevertheless, for being hopeful about the out- 
come of present exploratory study. The root issue is whether the emerg- 
ing political and economic conditions in Europe which are favorable 
to integration will outweigh the long-standing tendencies toward 
national separatism. 

The essential motivation behind the movement for a European 
nuclear energy agency is political; economic motivation is a subordi- 
nate, though not unimportant factor. First, and most important 
politically, the movement for a European organization for nuclear 
energy should be considered as part of the postwar drive which has 
sought Western European unification, first, by broadening the common 
market and, later, by taking political steps. Nuclear energy is con- 
sidered as one strand of the fabric being fashioned to clothe a peaceful 
European community of cooperating nations. Other strands are trans- 


port, gas and electric power, and communication; each of these is being 
(Continued on page 2) 


but coalescence of the two approaches may be a considerable period 
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Man’s Spirit 


"We are living in a breath- 
taking, fast-movingage, where 
this morning's prophecy is like- 
ly tobe this afternoon's reality. 
... Technologically, we need 
look no further. We have found 
the key to plenty. 

"...The world that technol- 
ogy can build...is only a half- 
world. For us to build a com- 
plete world. fit for men, we 
must ask ourselves questions 
that can't be answered with a 
slide rule...We must be con- 
cerned with the meaning of 
things, and not merely their 
function. We must be concerned 
not only with man's plumbing, 
but with his spirit. 

"...In the last analysis, 
people--not science, not tech- 
nology, but people—will deter- 
mine the kind of world we live 
in--if we live-in 1975." 

From a speech delivered September 1, 1955 
in Columbus Ohio by Murray D. Lincoln, 


president of Nationwide Insurance and mem- 
ber of NPA’s board of trustees. 
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studied by working committees formed by a res- 
olution adopted last June by the ministers of the 
six nations participating in the Coal and Steel 
Community. 

Second, a European agency offers a tool for 
bringing a possible race for nationalistic devel- 
opment of the atom under mutual control. Fear 
exists that, because a nation producing nuclear 
energy for peaceful purposes necessarily acquires 
a new military potential, the threat of by-prod- 
uct weapon production might be used by irre- 
sponsible leadership as a dangerous instrument 
of national foreign policy. Should the proposed 
UN international agency for atomic energy be 
established, this special need for a regional or- 
ganization might be met, provided the agency is 
so constituted as to assure security control of 
materials and facilities. 


Economic Desirability 


The economic leverage for an atomic energy 
pool in Europe is a complex of elements. It con- 
sists partly of the need for the Continent to 
catch up with the great technological advances 
in atomic energy of the U. S., U. K., and the 
U. S.S. R. This huge lead became depressingly 
obvious at the Geneva Conference last August as 
each country wondered how much, or how little, 
it is capable of undertaking on its own. Prestige 
also is involved. 

More basic is the general energy supply prob- 
lem of Western Europe. Electric power and 
energy consumption, it is recognized, are key 
elements of programs designed to avoid indus- 
trial stagnation in the decades ahead. The U.K. 
and continental Western Europe were revealed 
by the Geneva atomic energy conference to be 
among the areas most urgently needing a new 
source of energy to augment hard-to-get indige- 
nous supplies. Many Western European coun- 
tries are becoming caught in a squeeze. The 
doubling of their power requirements every dec- 
ade must surmount an inability to expand coal 
output, rising prices of coal, foreseeable limits on 
hydroelectric capacity and, finally, their reluc- 
tance—for obvious strategic and economic rea- 
sons—to become still more dependent upon im- 
ported oil. Several countries, however, see oil as 
an interim solution and nuclear energy as the 
great hope for the long run. 

The pooling of technical manpower, materials, 
and investment funds for nuclear energy devel- 
opment among the continental nations of West- 
ern Europe is clearly desirable for economic rea- 
sons. But it is probably not an economic necessity 
for all. Through joint effort, it should be possible 
to link the special resource advantages each 
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country has in certain fields, such as the ura- 
nium of Belgium, the atomic research labora- 
tories of France, the engineering and technical 
skills of Germany and Italy, and so on. A more 
diversified program of development and some 
economies of scale would result from a common 
program and integrated objectives. Such mutual 
benefits have already been recognized in the field 
of basic research by establishment of the twelve- 


country European Council for Nuclear Research 
in 1952. 


Problems and Obstacles 


The political problems and obstacles confront- 
ing the formation of a European pool transcend 
all others. These apparently will be prevalent 
whether a UN international agency is, or is not, 
established. If an effective world-wide agency is 
formed, each European country may see less in- 
dividual benefit in joining a regional one. If a 
strong international agency is not formed, any 
regional pool proposing to go beyond mere co- 
operation would raise sensitive national differ- 
ences in attitude toward relinquishing some de- 
gree of national sovereignty to the authority of 
the common body. Last year’s conflict over the 
European Defense Community is relevant as an 
illustration of the kinds of frictions which might 
arise, although it is by no means a comparable 
case nor indicative of the outcome. 

Considering the purpose and composition of a 
European pool may help to reveal a few of these 
political hurdles. What logical configuration of 
nations might comprise the European agency? 
There is a wide range of possibilities. Should 
Iron Curtain countries be included, as in the UN 
Economic Commission for Europe (ECE), or 
would this lead to friction of a type that could 
not be resolved except by separate agreement 
of the major powers themselves? The wide scope 
of the ECE membership represents a challenge 
because common peaceful nuclear energy devel- 
opment might help to lift the Iron Curtain. More 
realistically viewed, however, the nuclear energy 
case is too difficult inherently to be a good op- 
portunity for regional East-West joint action. 

Should the regional pool include all those 
countries of Western Europe, as in the sixteen- 
nation Organization for European Economic Co- 
operation? OEEC was successful in facilitating 
the administration of the Marshall Plan and in 
establishing a payments union and technical 
assistance agency. This constellation of coun- 


. tries is significant for nuclear energy, because 


it is the major European group in which the 
U.K. has chosen to be a working member. The 
U.K.’s strength in atomic energy development, 
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however, may reinforce her historic reluctance 
to participate fully in integration schemes on 
the Continent, such as the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. The U. K. may think it is to its advan- 
tage to work with the Continent on bilateral 
lines. 

We may usefully consider, now, the countries 
which have joined the European Community for 
Coal and Steel. This organization is uniquely 
different from the cooperative OEEC and ECE, 
because its six members have given to the Com- 
munity some national sovereignty in matters 
pertaining to the production and marketing of 
coal and steel. This fact is relevant to an atomic 
energy pool patterned after the Community. The 
key requirement of inspection and security con- 
trol, to prevent the diversion of weapon materials 
and to assure appropriate health standards, 
would necessitate delegation of national author- 
ity in the interest of the common good. No one 
can tell now whether the six countries will, in 
fact, be prepared to act together in atomic energy 
as they did for coal and steel. At the least, the 
chances seem to be better because of this experi- 
ence. Even so, to each country in the Community 
there remains the attractive alternative of secur- 
ing the benefits of nuclear energy through a 
bilateral agreement with the U.S., the U.K., or 
other countries. 

Assuming a solution of such political obstacles 
as these, may questions of economic burden 
then appear? These would be shaped mainly by 
the joint purposes and ambitions of the member 
countries. Several possibilities may be consid- 
ered. If the members decide to have the pool act 
merely as a clearing house for allocating mate- 
rials, for coordinating and exchanging technical 
information and providing for special technical 
training, the economic burden on each member 
will be small. If the members, in addition to the 
above functions, propose to have the agency 
build and operate its own research laboratories 
and experimental reactors, the costs will be mul- 
tiplied, but they will still not be large and would 
be less than if each country went its own course. 
Such costs as these, on the order of $50-$100 mil- 
lion total investment, would not strain the 
resources of any European group of nations we 
have mentioned. 

There might conceivably be a basis for eco- 
nomic concern if the European nations were to 
establish as their ambitious goal an integrated 
nuclear energy system, consisting of a produc- 
tion chain from ore processing at one end, 
through production of enriched fissionable mate- 
rial, to chemical processing and fuel element 


Member Nations of: 


ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR EUROPE (ECE): 
Belgium, Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Iceland, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, 


Turkey, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United States, 
Yugoslavia. 


ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COOPERATION 
(OEEC): 

Austria, Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, West Germany. 

EUROPEAN COMMUNITY FOR COAL AND STEEL: 

Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, West Germany. 
EUROPEAN COUNCIL FOR NUCLEAR RESEARCH (CERN): 


Beloium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, West Germany, Yugoslavia. 


refabrication at the other. According to the AEC 
(W. K. Davis, USA Paper 477 to the UN Confer- 
ence) the total investment cost for all parts of a 
large power reactor system, but excluding labora- 
tories and experimental facilities, would prob- 
ably be $350 to $500 per kilowatt of reactor plant 
capacity. If Europe were in a few years to have 
ten reactors of 100,000 KW each, the total invest- 
ment cost based on this estimate, would be 
roughly $350-$500 million. To this it would be 
necessary to add perhaps $50-$100 million of 
laboratory and experimental facilities. We should 
deduct from these estimates the equivalent cost 
of ten conventional power plants that otherwise 
would be built, at about $150 per kilowatt, or a 
total of $150 million. Spread over five years, the 
net investment of roughly $250-$450 million 
would seem to be an economically feasible under- 
taking. 


US Interests 


A Western European pool for nuclear energy 
is an important consideration in American for- 
eign policy. In terms of atomic energy develop- 
ment and Western Europe’s possible integration, 
such a joint approach would seem to be consist- 
ent with US interests. 

American foreign policy has had three em- 
phases pertinent to this question: first, to lend 
encouragement to constructive measures looking 
toward further integration of Western Europe; 
second, to negotiate bilateral agreements 
promptly with friendly foreign countries wishing 
to develop nuclear energy; and, third, to proceed 
deliberately on plans and negotiations looking 
toward the establishment of a UN international 
atomic energy agency. 

A joint approach is wholly consistent with the 
first purpose; whether it is consistent, wholly or 
in part, with the other two is not clear, now. The 
prospects of bilateral agreements for power re- 
actors (the next stage after the research bi- 
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laterals) are obviously a substantial, compli- 
cating factor in the current period, because they 
reduce the need for joint action. They might, 
however, strengthen a regional organization 
having limited scope, once it is established. The 
commendable U.S. leadership in sponsoring a UN 
atomic energy agency and in drafting a proposed 
charter has not reflected any special support of 
the regional group concept. The published draft 
charter indeed does not recognize regional 
groupings; if it is not too late, explicit recogni- 
tion would seem to deserve consideration. 

The UN atomic energy agency now seems quite 
likely to be established, sooner or later. In the 
absence of an early international agency, the 
three atomic powers will probably rely, to 
varying degrees to be sure, on bilateral arrange- 
ments to promote their national interests in the 
foreign development of nuclear energy. In 
Western Europe, the U.S. for a time may not 
wish to press for bilateral power reactor agree- 
ments, while consensus is being established there 
on the form and degree of joint action among 
these countries. Western European countries 
will need to decide soon, but not immediately, 
whether common action calls for a simple co- 
operative arrangement or a supranational organ- 
ization. 

Some observers feel there may be danger in the 
prevailing emphasis on bilateral arrangements. 
The accelerating pace of competition in using the 
peaceful atom as an instrument of foreign policy 
may lead to progressive deterioration in the 
standards of security and safety controls re- 
quired of recipient countries by the U.S.S.R., the 
U.K., or the U.S., respectively. This is a risk for 
the more distant future. The greater present 
danger is that the atomic powers, and other 
nations, may be unable to come to agreement 
soon on the formation of an effective interna- 
tional agency. The UN discussions thus far are 
encouraging—in Europe, as elsewhere. 


The views expressed are the author’s and should not necessarily 
be considered as those of the NPA Project on the Productive 
Uses of Nuclear Energy. 


NPA’‘s Annual Meeting 


The NPA annual joint meeting will be held 
Monday, December 12 at the Hotel Statler in 
Washington. At this meeting, Board, Agricul- 
ture, Business, Labor, and International Com- 
mittee members will explore key problems 
facing the United States today. 
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Showcase in Guatemala? 


AS LEADER OF the free world coalition, the 
United States has a special responsibility 
to help Guatemala become a "showcase" of 
what free peoples, working together, can do to 
repair the ravages of communist rule, the NPA 
Steering Committee asserted in a recent Pol- 
icy Statement on "Democratic Progress in 
Guatemala," 

The Committee said that the United States 
must step forward to help any country that has 
demonstratedthe will and courage to rid itself 
of open or concealed communist domination. 
Since June 1954, when Guatemala ousted the 
communist-dominated regime of former Pres- 
ident Arbenz, the country has been struggling 
to undo the damage to its economy, govern- 
ment, national cohesion, and morale wrought 
by the communists and their collaborators dur- 
ing their years of power. Under the leadership 
of its new President, Carlos Castillo Armas, 
Guatemala has removedcommunists andcom- 
munist sympathizers from positions of power 
and influence in government departments, trade 
unions, and peasant organizations, as well as 
in the press and radio. 

"Whether we like it or not," the Committee 
commented, "the course of events in Guate- 
mala is beingwatched not only in that country 
but throughout the non-communist world as a 
test of the practical effectiveness and moral 
validity of United States foreign policy. When 
a country—particularly one like Guatemala 
which is situated within the inner security zone 
of the United States —has beenvictimized by a 
crypto-communist government and has finally 
succeeded in shaking off its destructive rule, 
that country is clearly entitled to extraordinary 
assistance from the leader of the free world's 
defensive coalition against communist imperi- 


alism. Not only do the Guatemalan people | 


deserve adequate help for their reconstruction 
efforts. It may alsobe that, unless the people 
of other countries under pro-communist re- 
gimes are convinced that American assistance 
would be both certain and substantial, they may 
be deterred from ridding themselves of their 
open or concealed communist rulers." 


COMMITTEE pointed out that it is only 

in the last four or five months that the Unit- 

ed States aid to Guatemala has begun to ap- 
proach an adequate level. It noted, however, 
that the lag occurred partly because no planning 
for this purpose had been done in anticipation 
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of the fall of the communist regime. 

The Committee advocates private as well as 
government aid from the UnitedStates both in 
social and economic spheres, stressing the 
importance of cooperation by private American 
business, trade union, farm, educational, and 
philanthropic organizations, not only for the 
economic development of the country, but in 
fostering habits of private decentralized deci- 
sion-making and enterprise among the Guate- 
malan people. 

One specific proposal was for the estab- 
lishment of a private nonprofit organization in 
the United States to provide technical and man- 
agerial assistance for agricultural resettlement 
and development. 

("Democratic Progress in Guatemala." Mimeo- 
graphed. From: NPA. 1955. 16 pp.) 


Federal Tax Policy and Economic Growth 


EPRESENTATIVE Wilbur D. Mills, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Tax Policy of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
has announced the publication in November of 
“Federal Tax Policy for Economic Growth and 
Stability," a compendium of papers submitted 
by witnesses invited to appear before the Sub- 
committee in its hearings December 5-16. 
The Subcommittee is conducting a study of 
the role of Federal tax policy in promoting 
steady growth of the economy. The first part 
of this study will be devoted to examining the 
relationship between the twin objectives of 
stability and growth and the ways in which tax 
policy should be used to promote these objec- 
tives. The second phase of the investigation 
will be concerned with the relative emphasis 
which tax policy should place on promoting an 
increasing level of consumption and invest- 
ment and encouraging personal enterprise for 
economic growth. The third part of the study 
will concentrate on a number of major issues 
in specific areas of the Federal tax law, insofar 
as these are related to broader policy objec- 
tives of promoting economic stabilization and 
growth. 

Among the contributors to the compendium 
is Dr. GerhardColm, NPA's chief economist, 
whose paper, "Budget Policy for Economic 
Growth, " sets forth the major considerations 
upon which Federal budget policy should be 
based in the years ahead inorder to insure max- 
imum contribution by Federal expenditure and 


revenue programs to steady growth in the na- 
tion's economy. 


David 


Winton 


GHASE LTO., PHOTO 


Business executive David J. Winton is an 
NPA trustee, International Committee mem- 
ber of eight years standing, and chairman of 
the Manpower Committee. A native Minne- 
sotan and graduate of Princeton University, 
he is now chairman of the board of Winton 
Lumber Company, Minneapolis, The Pas 
Lumber Company, Ltd., of Canada, and Ken- 
wood Oil Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He 
served the Government during World War II 
with the War Production Board—regional di- 
rector, chief of the Pulp and Paper Division, 
chief of the Lumber Mission to England, and 
special assistant to the chairman. Other 
government positions he has held in the last 
decade include deputy to the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Army, consultant to the Assis- 
tant Secretary of State, and co-chairman of 
the Minneapolis Tax Commission. In 1952, 
he was named civilian chairman of the Mid- 
west Armed Forces Regional Council, and 
the following year, he became a member of 
the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO. 
He was chairman of the National Policy Com- 
mittee of Washington, D. C. from 1942 to 
1947. He is a trustee of Macalester Col- 
lege of St. Paul and was board chairman from 
1946 to 1948. During the first World War, 
he served in France with the American Field 
Service and Tank Corps. He was awarded 


the Distinguished Service Cross and the Purple 
Heart. 
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The Business Executive of 1970 


N A PAPER, prepared for the Conference on 
Professional Education for Business at Co- 
lumbia University's Arden House, John F . Mee 
and Robert C. Turner sketch the effect of poten- 
tial changes in the American economy on the 
role of the business executive and on the 
schools and teachers who will train him for his 
job. They focus their discussion on the year 
1970, when the U.S. gross national product 
may well be over600 billion dollars and a ci- 
vilian labor force may be expected to reach 
81.5 million persons. 

Interms of bulkalone, the impact of econ- 
omic growth will be imposing, and the very 
magnitude of economic facts will require ex- 
ecutives of stature andhighcaliber. There will 
be more people--200 million—more business 
firms and more business; but, owing to the low 
birth rate of the 30's, there will be a relative 
shortage, the authors say, of persons between 
30 and 45, the ages when they become most 
qualified to take on executive responsibility, 

The 40% increase in per capita consumption 
expected between 1953 and 1970 will place 
these executives in a worldof broadening con- 
sumer markets where they will handle massive 
distribution of standardized products, as well 
as great numbers of highly specializedcustom 
products. 

In addition, technological changes inherent 
in the commercial use of fissionable fuels and 
solar energy, and developments in the field of 
physical and synthetic chemistry will by this 
time have put revolutionary challenges to bus- 
iness. As automation spreads, the report 
warns, it will make greater demands on the 
skills of industrial executives and factory tech- 
nicians. Because automation requires heavy 
capital investment and in the short run is less 
responsive to demand fluctuation, long range 
planning and coordination of production and 
distribution is necessary and will call for de- 
tailedcalculations and analyses by those with 
executive responsibility. 

Furthermore, a number of institutional 
changes will influence the role of the business- 
man in 1970. The report states that in recent 
years a change has been taking place in the pro- 
cess of capital formation. "Increasingly, vo- 
litional savingis beingreplaced by contractual 
saving, as the amount of money paid annually 
on life insurance contracts, mortgage debt con- 
tracts, instalment debt contracts, old age and 
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retirement programs, etc. has expanded." The 
result is that the “business executives, both 
in managing existing capital and in making de- 
cisions asto future capital formation, are be- 
coming increasingly independent and isolated 
from the ultimate suppliers of savings."' The 
business executive, the authors feel, will find 
himselfincreasingly a trustee, not only of the 
investors funds, butalso, andona large scale, 
of employee and public welfare. 

The authors believe greater attention must 
be given in the business school to the study of 
business-government relationships. In this 
field they see continuation of high taxes, mea- 
sures toprevent depression and maintain em- 
ployment, defense spending, extensive pro- 
grams for resource development and action in 
matters of unemployment compensation, old 
age insurance, and the like. 

Both career executives and those operating 
theirown companies, the report contends, will 
need a broad, well-integrated education which 
provides knowledge of the economy and social 
orderas a whole. The authors predict that the 
trend toward decentralization of management 
in larger organizations will continue. The new 
executive must be ableto employ the best an- 
alytical techniques in top level planning, pre- 
dicting, andselection of objectives, and onall 
lesser supervisory levels, leaders must be 
more skilledin administration and understand 
better the motivation of people. 

Especially, the report finds, "The manager 
of tomorrow. ..will need to understand people, 
individually and in groups, in work teams and 
in terms ofmass markets —also better than he 
does today." 


= STRAIN OF larger enrolments and the 
impact of these changes on the economy 
will strike the university business schools. 
Undergraduate, graduate, and executive de- 
velopment programs must be tailored to fit a 
new era, 

The increasing importance of specialized 
knowledge of mathematics, statistics, physi- 
cal sciences, and foreign languages suggests 
the possibility of assisting the instructor in 
business administration by utilizing interpre- 


“ters "not only of languages but those who can 


translate scientific, technical, mathematical 
and psychological problems into business 
terms." 
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The authors urge that young men planning 
to teach business administration have first- 
hand experience ina business enterprise, pos- 
sibly a year's internship with one or more bus- 
iness firms. Peter Drucker, in his critique 
accompanying this paper, suggests that this 
arrangement should be reciprocal to give young 
businessmen the opportunity for part-time 
teaching. "I think," Mr. Druckerwrites, "that 
business misses abet not tosee that teaching 
experience in a business school is one of the 
best executive-development tools available. 
And we certainly miss a bet not to see that in 
this reservoir of young executives there is one 
of our major sources both quantitatively and 
qualitatively." 

Six other background papers presented at 

the Conference were: "Faculty Requirements 
and Faculty Supply in Collegiate Business 
Teaching 1954-1970"; “Enlarging the Supply 
of Qualified Candidates for Faculty Positions 
in Business Administration"; ‘Doctoral Pro- 
grams in Business and Business Administra- 
tion"; "Business School Faculties: Potential 
New Sources"; "Possibilities for Improved Pre- 
paration for Present Faculty Members in 
Schools of Business"; and "The Competitive 
Position of Collegiate Teaching Careers in 
Business Administration." 
("Potential Changes in the American Economy 
and their Impact on the Educational Develop- 
ment of Teachers in Business." John F. Mee 
and Robert C. Turner; Critique by Peter F. 
Drucker. ) 


National Scholarship Fund 


A=" fund to provide college scholarships 
to qualified high school students on the 
basis of national, annual scholastic competi- 
tion has been initiated by grants of $20.5 mil- 
lion provided by the Ford Foundation and the 
Carnegie Corporation. 

The board of directors of the newly organ- 
ized National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
which will handle the program will be staffed 
by officials from a number of important firms, 
and increased assistance from industry will be 
solicited to augment the fund's resources and 
broaden its program. ’ 

President of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation is John M. Stalnaker, former dean 
of students and professor of psychology at 
Stanford University. Chairman of the board is 
Laird Bell, member of NPA's board of trustees 
and chairman of its Special Policy Committee 
on Technical Cooperation. 


Trade Barriers 
and American Welfare 


|= NPA Committee on International Policy 
has just issueda statement calling for tar- 


iffreductions as an important stepin strength- 


ening the free world's defenses against com- 
munism. The statement, “Import Policy for 
Security and Progress,"' was published as part 
of a book, "American Imports, " sponsored 
jointly by the Twentieth Century Fund and NPA. 
The first part of the book, which is published 
by the Fund, presents a detailed study by Don 
D. Humphrey, professor of economics, Duke 
University. 

The NPA Policy Statement points out that 
as leader of the free world's defenses against 
communistimperialism, the United States has 
political and psychological reasons for lower- 
ing its trade barriers fullyas important as the 
conventional economic ones. The ability of 
many free countries to resist communist ag- 
gressionor internal subversion depends in part 
upon increasing their trade with the expansive 
and dynamic American economy in order to 
strengthen their own economies and provide 
better living standards for their peoples. 

Recent shifts inSoviet tactics make it es- 
pecially urgent for the United States to demon- 
strate the falsity of Soviet propaganda which 
insists that the communist countries are pro- 
spectively better trading partners for the free 
nations than the American economy, 

The NPA Committee called attention to the 
fact that our major allies in Western Europe and 
many of our best friends among the underdevel- 
oped countries have convinced themselves that 
a lowering of American import barriers is the 
major economic test ofthe quality of American 
leadership in the free world today. 

The Committee stressed, however, that, 
even with an adequate program of readjustment 
assistance, it would still be difficult to con- 
vince the American people that trade barriers 
should be lowered unless the political and 
psychological reasons for such achange inim- 
port policy were well understood. For many 
Americans, these political and psychological 
reasons would be more convincing than the con- 
ventional economic arguments, the Committee 
observed. 

In the Statement, the NPA Committee re- 
commends a series of steps that might be taken 
by federal, state, and local governments to aid 
those industries or localities which might be 
injured by the increased imports resulting from 
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the lowering of trade barriers. 
(American Imports . From: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330W. 42dSt. N.Y. 36. 546pp. $6) 


Crusade for Slum Clearance 


INCE 1933, when businessman Charles F. 

Palmer first tooka serious look at the slums 
of Atlanta, he has campaigned for public sup- 
port of slum clearance and low-cost housing. 

A member of NPA's Business Committee, 
Mr. Palmer has recently written a book, "Ad- 
ventures of aSlum Fighter," in which he des- 
cribes a battle against misunderstanding, fear, 
and special interests which block the removal 
of blighted slum districts from our cities. Con- 
vinced that the effects of slum clearance on 
real estate values, public health, morality, and 
happiness make it a wise community invest- 
a ment, Mr. Palmer toak several trips abroad to 
pi study foreign housing experiments. 
Besides successfully pressing slum clear- 
ance in Atlanta, he was active in preparing pub- 
lic acceptance of the Housing Act of 1937. Mr. 
Palmer believes that means exist to wipe out 
ee the slum problem in the U.S. within the next 
ce ten years, although he finds that six million 
a families now live inAmerican slums and that 
we are still trailing Europe in slum clearance. 
Beardsley Ruml says, in a commentary on the 
book, "These are facts, not theories, because 
as apracticalreal estate man hehas done what 
he writes about." 
("Adventures of aSlum Fighter."" From: Tup- 
per and Love, Inc., Atlanta, 1955. 272 pp. $4) 
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Communication Breakdown 


A peculiarly American shortcoming impairs 
our efforts to gain the friendship of free Asia, 
according to an article in the summer issue of 
the American Council of Learned Societies’ 
"Newsletter." It is ouralmost total incompe- 
tence in the languages of the Asian people. 

Soviet propagandists speak freely in all the 
dialects of the Asian masses, but Americans, 
for lack of linguists, textbooks, and diction- 
aries, in a large number of important tongues, 
are largely dependent on third-person inter- 
preters, the article states. 

The article advocates first, a broader pro- 
gram of language training, and compilation of 
language tools, with Government temporarily 
supplementing current efforts of Foundations; 
second, a ten-year national fellowship program 
to train experts in all aspects of non-Western 
European civilizations—a plan to add to uni- 
versity curricula,""the whole new dimension of 
Asia and Africa." 

("The ACLS Newsletter," vol. 6, no. 2, 1955) 
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